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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



January, 



been in the past one of its greatest merits, and may be 
so still. Nearly all international controversies are clearly 
two-sided. A method which allows the spirit of give 
and take is, under certain conditions of prejudice and 
distrust, much more likely to succeed — it is certainly 
much more likely to be used — than a hard and fast 
system which aims only at strict justice, and not at all to 
bring the parties into more friendly relations with each 
other. From this very fact arbitration has been a much 
better way of disposing of disputes in the past than a 
strict court of justice could possibly have been. Indeed) 
no international court of justice has been possible till 
now, if indeed the time is yet fully ripe for it. 

The mission of arbitration is not yet by any means 
ended. If a regular international court of justice were 
set up at the present time the governments would almost 
certainly, in many instances, resort to the arbitration 
tribunal at The Hague rather than to the court of justice. 
When the latter is inaugurated, as all pacifists hope will 
be the case in the near future, the two tribunals will 
probably operate side by side for several decades before 
the more perfect one finally supplants the other. 

That method of settling international differences is 
best for the time which works the best and does most to 
bring the nations into that attitude of mutual respect, 
trust and fellowship out of which will spring that close 
federation among them which must lie back of any 
permanently successful system of judicial settlement of 
controversies. 

The whole international peace movement is leading 
straight, and we all hope rapidly, toward a permanent 
high court of justice, but we shall not in any way hasten 
its coming by undervaluing and speaking slightingly of 
that system of arbitration which has been so remarkably 
successful in the past, and of whose evolution the court 
of justice itself is to be the final term. 



The Nobel Peace Prize. 

On the tenth of last month, the anniversary of the birth 
of the founder, the Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne. 

This is the tenth year that this great prize has been 
conferred. It has been awarded to those in different 
countries who have contributed in some conspicuous way 
to the cause of international goodwill and peace. It 
has gone to France, Great Britain, the United States, 
Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark and Swe- 
den. Twice it has been awarded to societies, the first 
time to the Institute of International Law, and this time 
to the Peace Bureau. 

The International Peace Bureau was founded in 1891, 
at the time of the third International Peace Congress 



held at Rome in November of that year. It was chiefly 
through the influence of the late Hodgson Pratt of Lon- 
don, founder of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, that the Bureau was established. The pur- 
pose of its creation was that it might serve as a bond of 
union among the various peace organizations, as the agent 
for the execution of the conclusions of the peace con- 
gresses, and for the preparation of the programs of these 
congresses ; in a word, to act as a general clearing house 
for the peace movement. The Bureau publishes a semi- 
monthly bulletin, under the name of the Correspondance 
bi-mensuelle. 

Though the Bureau has been much hampered for lack 
of funds, it has done excellent service, and has grown 
from year to year in the estimation of the peace workers. 
It was for many years under the able and wise direction 
of Mr. Elie Ducommun, secretary of the Jura-Simplon 
Railway system, and is now under that of Dr. A. Gobat, 
of the Swiss National Parliament, who succeeded Mr. 
Ducommun in the secretaryship. The first president of 
the Bureau was Hon. Fredrik Bajer, leader of the peace 
forces of Denmark, recipient of the Nobel Prize in 1908. 
The present president is Senator La Fontaine of Brussels, 
one of the foremost pacifists of Europe. 

The Bureau is incorporated under the laws of Swit- 
zerland, and is controlled by a commission, or standing 
committee, of some thirty-five persons, from different 
countries, chosen at the annual meeting. Among the 
members of the commission are four from this country : 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton of Columbia University, Mrs. B. 
A. Lock wood of Washington, Edwin D. Mead and 
Benjamin F. Trueblood of Boston. 

The peace workers in different countries are very glad 
that this central organization has been thus honored. 
With the Nobel fund of nearly $40,000 at its command, 
in addition to the subsidies that are annually voted to it 
by four or five parliaments and the contributions of a 
number of individuals, the Bureau will be able to do 
much greater and more effective service than it has ever 
yet been able to accomplish. 



Editorial Notes. 



The President's 
Message. 



In his message sent to Congress on the 
6th of December, President Taft spoke 
most hopefully of our foreign relations. 
These relations have continued upon a basis of friendship 
and good understanding. The year has been notable 
as witnessing the settlement of two important controver- 
sies by the Hague Court, the fisheries dispute between 
the United States and Great Britain and the Orinoco 
Steamship Company controversy between this country 
and Venezuela. As to the transformation of the Prize 



